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is pretty well settled, so far as text-book writing is concerned. There are, 
to be sure, philosophies like that of Spinoza which are open to a great 
variety of interpretation; but about every possible interpretation has al- 
ready been made. There are comprehensive philosophies, like that of 
Kant, from which there will be space in a text-book only for a selection. 
There are, too, a great cloud of philosophies which hover on the horizon. 
Sometimes one, sometimes another, of these will seem to the text-book 
writer of sufficient importance to name. Allowing for this variety of in- 
terpretations and selections, the body of historical doctrine and the cal- 
endar of philosophical saints is fixed. Yet the opportunity is now and al- 
ways will be very great for each generation to re-present this historical- 
philosophical material to its students, just as each generation has had to 
re-translate the classics for itself. 

H. E. Cushman. 
Grenoble, France. 

Genetic Philosophy of Education. G. E. Partridge. New York: Sturgis 

and Walton. 1912. Pp. 401. 

It is a well-deserved tribute to the importance of the writings of 
President G. Stanley Hall which Dr. Partridge offers by preparing this 
useful compendium of his educational philosophy. Formidable in their 
collective array, and individually in the two works on " Adolescence " 
and " Educational Problems " of 1,400 pages each, formidable also in the 
manner of their presentation and the machinery of argumentative reen- 
forcement through such varied disciplines, the writings stand in need of 
a summary which shall at once be a digest and a reconstruction. In both 
respects the volume is singularly apposite and represents a care and qual- 
ity of effort not commonly expended in altruistic service of this nature. 
The significant issue of the reduction and reeomposition — not unlike a 
model of the university campus which reveals the correlation of the sev- 
eral buildings far better than a stroll among them can do — is to provide 
a critical view of the whole. 

The application of the Darwinian concepts to the practical regulation 
of life at once gave to education all the cumulative significance that the 
term environment thus acquired. It likewise provided a clue in the en- 
vironment which nature had provided for the unfoldment of powers 
which by definition education was to direct; it provided an ancestral 
lineage as well as a far-reaching biological import. As the spokesman of 
this view, as a keen and ardent student of its many-sided evidence, as an 
interpreter of its detailed import, President Hall has achieved an undis- 
puted leadership. The sense of the unity of purpose, as well as the con- 
centrated mobilization of forces for the campaign, appear in the survey. 
That the undertaking was and i3 of large significance, that it represents 
an approach to educational problems that will never recede from the con- 
sciousness of students, has been made clear. Naturally, upon the correct- 
ness of the details, the symmetry of the construction, the pertinence of the 
design, the value from this or that interest of the deductions drawn, and 
the policies favored, there will be a large difference of opinion. 
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The genetic philosophy of education is an outcome of the genetic 
psychology of the educative processes, and that in turn of the correct in- 
terpretation of the genesis of the mental life from the records which biol- 
ogy has preserved. The two aspects of this which are fundamental are 
not quite coordinate. The first is the larger and more largely shared 
view — is indeed an integral part of the genetic conception — that our 
traits and trends, our impulses and modes of behavior, are adaptations to 
older conditions; that many of the desirable and undesirable tendencies 
of present-day human nature are explicable only in terms of an original 
nature; all of which is important for the interpretation and guid- 
ance of practical problems. It is equally conceded that the path of un- 
foldment through which childhood takes us affords an intimate and a 
retrospectively significant view of the evolutionary relations involved. 
But the detailed interpretation of these facts and inferences presents no 
such general agreement. Just how far the original nature of man now 
repeats itself in detailed trends or only in general favorings and sections 
is far from certain. Particularly uncertain is the recapitulation theory 
upon which President Hall stakes so many of his conclusions; this im- 
plies not only that the plot or its general motive is recapitulated, but that 
the scenes and roles repeat themselves and leave deposits of tendencies 
ever to be reckoned with. That this field invites to unsupported analogy 
and may lead to conflicting precept has been made evident; that likewise 
it has led some of the followers of the genetic view to shallow interpre- 
tations and rash hypotheses is a still more serious arraignment. Ques- 
tionable as may be this and allied phases of the genetic construction, and 
real as are the dangers of half-baked theories which it attracts, there 
is no reason to extend the criticism beyond the warrant of its pertinence. 
It is true that a more cautious temper of application and a keener ap- 
preciation of the limitations of biological analogies are desiderata in 
genetic educationalists; it may also be that the versatility of this pro- 
fession is of itself provocative of similar indiscretion. The leaders of the 
movement may take credit for its strength and can not wholly escape 
responsibility for its divagations. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Joseph Jasteow. 

Psychologie der Kunst. Richard Muller-Freienfels. Leipzig: Teub- 

ner. 1912. 2 Vols., pp. 232 and 220. 

The author divides his treatise into four books which treat respec- 
tively of the psychology of art enjoyment, the psychology of artistic 
production, the work of art and its forms, and the psychology of evalua- 
tion. In the first book he distinguishes certain important types of art 
enjoyment. These are (A) the sensory types, comprising (1) the visual- 
sensory, (2) the auditory-sensory, (3) the motor-sensory; (B) the 
imaginative types, which are (1) motor-imaginative, (2) objective or 
perceptual imaginative, (3) the verbal-imaginative; (C) the theoretical 
or reflective types. The doctrine of Einfuhlung is not accepted as 



